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TO THE ELECTORS OF MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 





Few as you are, in comparison with the whole people of this 
Island, who should be electors, it is in your power to do good 
and to put a check upon all the evils that are pervading the coun- 
try. You the electors constitute the most powerful part of the 
Parliament, and every unrepresented individual has a fair ground 
on which to trace the misconduct of the Parliament and the evils 
of the country to you. If any one of you sell his vote, if any one 
of you give his vote to a man who he does not conscientiously 
believe will do some good, as a Member of the Legislature in the 
House of Commons, that man is the country’s enemy, he has no 
ground whereupon to complain of any political distresses that may 
befal him ; he has given proof that he is a vicious individual, and 
eyery unrepfesented individual has ground sufficient to impeach 
that elector as the cause of whatever political evils may befal the 
country. — 

Thousands of you, who are electors, complain of the state of the 
country: the remedy is in your hands; elect no. man as. your 
Representative but one who, you have some grounds whereupon 
to believe, will arduously eudeavour to change the state of the 
country to what you may wish itto be. There are some handreds 
of men i ountry ready to become, and qualified to be, your 
epéntatives; but mark you, they are men who will not thrust 
themselves upon you, they are too honest to solicit your yotes, it 
is your duty to find them, and not to wait until they come in 
search of you. The men who solicit your votes, do not do it to 
become your Representatives ; they solicit your support to enable 
them to represent themselves and their little parties. If ever it 
becomes my lot to be elected by any of you, I would-not appear 
among you until that election be accomplished, My. views on 
this head are future: I have no desires on it for the present; 
therefore, I feel in a condition to write to you upon sound and 
good principle. 

The source of all the evils of this country isin excessive taxa-: 
tion. No country on the face of the earth is taxed to the same 
extent, or in the same ratio. The men whom you want as good 
Members of Parliament are men who will vote against every tax — 
that is not beneficial to the people; against every one that is not 
worth. more in the protection which it procures than it costs, 
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Such a mar must attack every tax that is associated with the word 
religion, and seek the removal of every superfluous public officer ; 
for every such officer produces or requires superfluous taxation, 
You have thousands of them in this country, and enough of them 
to baffle your wishes; unless you act with the most resolute inte- 
grity, and set local or momentary personal consequences at de- 
fiance. I mein such consequences as may arise from a disap- 
pointed corrupt influence over you; such as the depriving you of 
little advantages which you may hold under that corrupt influence. 
But should this be the case, you sacrifice the lesser to obtain the 
greater advantage. 

By the time that this Address gets into circulation, the general 
topic of conversation will be the election of a new House of Com- 
mons. Woe to that wretch who takes a price for his vote, in 
whatever shape that price may come. Woe to that wretch, who 
will seek even a pint of beer at the expence of his pretended Re- 
presentative. There is no fault inthe House of Commons; when 
constituted, whether corrupt or not, it is what the electors make 
it; and all its acts are the acts of the electors. . 

However far I might extend this Address, I could say no more 
in meaning than [ have said, and as one proof of the necessity of 
your acting upon what I have said, I copy a placard which is 
freely handed about the counties of Leicester and Nottingham, 
an admirable Address to the working people. Finding this Ad- 
dress in the Morning Herald of this morning, May, 31, I am in- 
duced to stay my hand in addressing you, as the only means of 
making room for it this week. Hitherto, I have abstained from 
all endeavour to raise political complaints upon the late and pre- 
sent distress of the working people, thinking it best that such 
complaints should spring directly from the sufferings which those 
distresses have occasioned. That now appears to have been the 
case, and the Ministers or any other persons cannot now attribute 
such an Address as the following to political agitators. There is 
now a general agreement, among individuals of all parties, thatthe 
present state of things in this country must end in a political con- 
vulsion that shall constitute what is understood by a revolution or 
change in the Government; but all are not agreed as to the pro- 
per time at which it should be, or in what way it will be brought 
about; for my part, I think the proper time and the best way will 
be the first at which and in which it will be practicable. 

RICHARD CARLILE. 





ac ¢ KNOWLEDGE IS POWER,’ ”’ 
Salas Populi suprema est lex, 
‘‘AN ADDRESS TO THE ARTIZANS, MECHANICS AND 
MANUFACTURERS, OF THE UNITED KINGDOMS. 





“ Fellow Countrymen! Fellow Labourers!! Fellow Suffer- 
ers !!!—It is a fact, too melancholy, yet too indisputable, to re- 
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quire either proof, commentary, or illustration ; that, in this coun- 
try, which has arrived at an eminence of industry and opulence, 
in Manufacturers and Commerce ; of glory and dominion, in Naval 
and Military prowess, which far eclipses all contemporary and 
far excels preceding States, the Working Classes have for some 
years been progressively verging to a state of destitution and 
wretchedness. The value of their labour—the reward of their 
industry, has gradually diminished to a pittance of uncertain 
acquisition, often inadequate to purchase the necessaries, much 
less the comforts and conveniences of life. This, too, is the case 
not only in one, but numerous branches of Manufacturers and 
Handicrafts: and not only in one district, but with very few ex- 
ceptions it pervades the kingdom from one end to thé other ; which 
consequently, exhibits a scene of heart-rending distress, ‘almost 
unparalleled in extent and severity, except under the awful visi- 
tations of famine or pestilence. 

A state of misery so intense, so durable and so diffused cannot 
arise from slight and temporary causes, cannot entirely result 
from those inevitable, but transient fluctuations, to which Manu- 
factures and Commerce are occasionally subject; but which 
ustially bring with them their own speedyrelief. The existing ca- 
lamities must originate from some baleful source, inherently de- 
praved. Jn the present state of society, where the several rela- 
tions are so intricate, artificial, and complicated —in a labyrinth 
so abstruse and involved, it may be difficult accurately to trace to 
its source every distinct grievance ; but it may be safely affirmed, 
that whatever minor, partial and-secondary interests may con- 
spire to aggravate the existing evils, the chief and priniary cause, 
must be co-extensive with the mischievous effects, and conse- 
quently, can only be referred to the defective and vitiated state of 
our Political Institutions. 

‘* Fellow sufferers!—If, as we sincerely believe, this inference 
be fair, for we are unconscious of any wish to deceive, any inten- 
tion to mislead—if this opinion be embraced as the saving faith 
of the oppressed multitudes —we repeat it—if the preceding de- 
duction be correct—if the imputation be justly applied—if the 
sentiments become the heart-stirring principle of the suffering 
millions —the time fast approaches when the extreme exigence of 
your deplorable condition, may not only justify, but irresistibly 
impel you as a last resource, to seek a remedy for your long, se- 
vere, and multiplied grievances, in the adoption of such measures 
as may re-medel, or possibly immolate the long-established forms 
of the Constitution. When all hopes of substantial redress and 
protection are lost in despair; all reverence for authority, how- 
ever consecrated, may be sacrificed to the sterner considerations 
of general safety and welfare. 

“ It is now exactly fifty years since the celebrated Junius said 
the mischief lies too deep to be cured by any remedy less than 
some great convulsion, w hich may either carry back the Consti- 
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tution to its original principles, or utterly destroy it!’ Alas! to 
what an enormous magnitude have the burdens and abuses in- 
creased since that time. 

‘‘ Such an emergence, come when it may, and Heaven only 
knows how soon, will impose upon every man duties of the highest importance 
to himself, his family, and to the community. One principal object of this pub- 
lication is seriously and emphatically to call your attention to this vital object— 
to prepare your minds for its full contemplation—to offer such suggestions as a mi- 
nute, intense, and comprehensive meditation upon ithas produced. It is requisite 
that the most mature deliberation should precede any final decision. Ofcourse, 
no point, however trifling or important, which is immediately or remotel y—directly 
or collaterally connected with the main subject, should be overlooked or neglected. 
Do not suffer our time to be fruitlessly wasted, nor — attention to be insidi- 
ously diverted tn the special purpose to matters mesely subordinete and insigni- 
cant. Do notfallaciously hope or imagine that any effective relief can be obtained 
by the repeal or modification of any restrictive laws on commerce. Your worst 
enemies secretly rejoice at such a specious, yet such a palpable delusion, which 
can only mislead and end in disappointment. 

“ Rest assured, Fellow Sufferers, that the malady is too inveterate to be cured 
by such palliatives, Evils which originate in permanent and deep rooted causes, 
and which are the evident and inevitable concomitants of a corrupt system, are not 
to be eradicated by partial and temporary expedients. The genuiue and infalli- 
ble remedy will be a total change! Mighty indeed is the skill and energy which 
should be summoned into active exertion, to accomplish this momentous duty ! 
Judgment, Courage, Patience, Fortitude, Union, Discretion, Fidelity, and Perse- 
verance, must all concur to ensure success. With these essential attributes in com- 
bination, triumph is certain—without them every effort will be equally unavailing 
and preposterous. 

‘* Whatever may be the ultimate determination on the main question, whatever 
measures it may require to be carried into execution, to be available and efficient 
they must be the result of a sober, patient, impartial and scrupulous investigation. 
The advantage and practicability must be both demonstrable ; the former should 
be of almost immediate attainment, and not be sought as remote, doubtful, or pro- 
bable contingencies, Moreover, they must be founded on the eternal principles of 
truth, justice, and benevolence! Hence there can be uo sanguinary vengeance to 
gtatify—no act of personal violence—no infraction on the established rights of pro- 
perty—no vindictive retribution of past injuries to tarnish the glorious victory ! 
With such principles openly avowed—faithfully and resolutely acted upon, you 
will secure the cordial good wishes of all the disinterested portion of the living 
race ; nay more, you will obtain the warm, voluntary and unqualified suffrages— 
the active and zealous co-operation of a decided majority of the whole Kiugdom. 
Success is then an absolute certainty—the event will thence form one of those rare, 
splendid, and felicitous epochs which the historian will dwell on with delight, and 
Par anniversary will be joyfully celebrated to the latest age as a national 

ubilee. 

_ ™ Once more, Fellow Countrymen, look to your own abject and melan- 
choly plight. Then look to your lofty destiny—your solid pretensions— 
your irresistible power! It is high time for you to estimate your real value 
and importance in the State. Consider for a moment who you are, and 
what you are, In numerical proportion you form a commanding majority 
of the total population. The defence of the realm depends wholly on your 
physical strength. Your labour forms the chief source of individual wealth 
—of national riches; and moreover your consumption supplies the Trea- 
sury with the largest moiety of its exorbitant Revenue. With such valua- 
ble services—such inestimable qualifications, what is your requital? In 
the midst of plenty and affluence, creations of your industry, to languish in 
cheerless poverty, a prey to the ra of hunger; to listen to the unsa- 
tisfied craving of half-famished children—to wear out and shorten a joyless 
existence, in toilsome and interminable struggles; to earn a scanty modi- 
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cum, scarcely sufficient to sustain life in a state of passive inertion ; and 
when these are found or er wer humbly to supplicate, and thankfully to 
accept the measured dole of parish allowance—or as the poet says, : 


‘ To weekly catch 
The morsel toss’d by law-forced charity, 
And die so slowly that none call it murder!’ 


“« Gracious GOD! are these the blessings which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer rer | boasts are so bountifully dispensed through the ancient 
portals of a well-regulated Monarchy? Is this the prosperity and happi- 
ness which Statesmen in Parliament have vauntingly proclaimed, in tri- 
umphant exultation, as resulting from their collective wisdom? 

** Ask yourselves again and again, what share of these manifold and in- 
tolerable evils are the necessary adjuncts of a corrupt system of Govern- 
ment? What can perpétuate this debased and impoverished condition? 
Nothing but your own ignorance and imbecility. And, finally, what can 
prevent your obtaining that full share of civil and political power which is 
your natural freehold inheritance, as men and as Britons? Nature, rea- 
son, and justice plainly dictate the remedy ; it is for you to adopt it, or to 
remain in undeplered thraldom. Never was there a period more auspi- 
cious for the attempt. The most stupid capacities, the most timid dispo- 
sitions, see with unfeigned delight the advent of your redemptioa near at 
hand. Prove to all the world thet you not only know how to estimate— 
how to deserve, but how to acquire the inestimable blessing. Convince 
the most implacable of your enemies and oppressors, by your orderly yet 
resolute conduct, how largely you have profited by the rapid and extensive 
diffusion of knowledge, moral and religious, scientific and political, of this 
extraordinary age! ‘These inquiries and suggestions are addressed at once 
to your heads and hearts—to your feelings and understandings, in the fullest 
persuasion they will excite one decisive and unanimous determination. 

“ If the temper and tendency of this Address be approved, if the tenor 
and spirit of it kindle one correspondent spark of that ardour with which it 
is written and published, in due time another may follow, more explicit 
and more practical. Meanwhile, do not be indolent; do not be precipi- 
tate. Be frm, steady, and peaceable. Above all, suffer no one to seduce 
or provoke you; let no artifice or aggravation incite you to commit any 
outrage or tumult. Where no violence is contemplated—no treason 1s con- 
spired—no civil war is waged or intended—cunning cannot mislead— 
treachery cannot betray—force cannot overwhelm. No confederated Holy 
Alliance can subdue that quiet rebellion—that passive instruction of moral 
power which will ultimately subvert every institution that is not founded 
in truth and justice, and which has not this one sole purpose stedfastly in 
view—to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number. Remem~ 
ber! knowledge is that power !—Farewell, and ponder deeply on the sub- 
ject of the Address. 


* For a nation to be free, it is sufficient that she wills it.’ 
. “ LEGION.” 





BOOKS PUBLISHED FOR THE JOINT STOCK BOOK 
COMPANY. 





Hammon to Priestley, 1s- 6d. ; Good Sense, bds. 5s-; Free Enquirer, by 
Peter Annett, 2s. ; Queen Mab, 2s. 6d.; Lord-Chesterfield’s Ears, 6d.-; 
Janus on Sion, 3s. . 
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LIBERATION OF RICHARD HASSELL. 





Tuts day (June 2) Richard Hassell completes his two years of 
imprisonment in Newgate, the full period of his sentence, and 
returns to society, though hé has been treated as a criminal, and 
though he has been constrained to mingle with criminals, an un- 
spotted young man, and what is more, an extraordinary young 
man, as to literary, mathematical, linguistical, and philosophical 
talent. His imprisonment has been one of those circumstances 
which inflicts disgrace on the community and reflects honour on 
the sufferer. It has been a ease of persecution, and the victim 
comes forth from the prison to abash the brutality of his perse- 
cutors. His crime was the sale of a copy of Thomas Paine’s Age 
of Reason, a crime that constitutes a virtue, and that is now daily 
practised in an open manner as one of the best public or private 
acts now in practice. : 

Hassell has borne his confinement with fortitude. Not a mur- 
mur has escaped him, and he has diligently spent his time in 
various modes of self-improvement. The early part of his life, 
indeed the whole, before he came to London in 1824, was that of 
a rustic, though not of the penurious kind, His father was not 
without property; but no part of it was spent on the mental im- 
provement of the son. His acquirements are entirely bis own, 
and the consequence of his own patient industry when seeking 
improvement. His writings in ‘* The Newgate Magazine” have 
drawn the attention of those toward him, who consider him an 
extraordinary young man, and who are capable of judging of ex- 
traordinary men. ‘To make a bright figure among mankind, he 
has nothing to do but to preserve that moral reputation which has 
been hitherto pure, and to wait patiently for the effects of his in- 
dustrious aud well-applied exertions. The Gaol has been his Col- 
. lege, and he comes forth from it well prepared to take a lead in 
assisting to reform those who’sent him there. 

He is a native of Cerne, in Dorsetshire, and his coming before 
the public was in some measure caused by my confinement in 
Dorsetshire Gaol. It was there we met. He long desired to visit 
me, and when he found that his Pastor, the Vicar of Cerne, had 
done so, he resolved to do it. Within a few months of our ac- 
quaintance, he expressed his ambition to go through a prosecu- 
tion for such publications as I published, and he hailed with joy 
the recommencement of such prosecutions in 1824, and hesitated 
not a moment, when there was real danger, to defy it. His wishes 
have been fully accomplished, and every thing promises him well 
for the future. He has been prosecuted and imprisoned for two 
years; and he has found the means of that improvement which he 
so much desired, and which he was so well qualified to embrace. 

There is a talk that Thomas Riley Perry, Wilham Campion, 
and John Clarke, are to be removed from Newgate to fill out 
their last year’s imprisonment in the Giltspur-street Compter. 
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Their confinement in any shape willbe a piece of wantonness ; 
but to remove them to a new gaol, because of the inconvenience 
of having them in Newgate, will be a deliberate increase of the 
persecution. 

In keeping these men in prison, Mr. Peel panders to the vices 
of the Recorder who sentenced them: he panders to the vices of 
persecutors who persecuted them: he panders to the vices and 
prejudices of all that is religiously foul and vicious in the 
country. 


RICHARD CARLILE. 


TO MR. CARLILE “ FOR THE REPUBLICAN.” 
LETTER IV. 








I am glad that the Reverend Secretary of the Christian Evidence 
Society has come forward to meet me. I am sorry that a rotten 
metaphor should have given so much offence ; and I pledge my- 
self not to offend again in this way. AsI proceed from week to 
week, I will shew “that the Christian scriptures are the genuine 
productions of the persons whose names they bear—that their 
contents are true and merit all acceptation ; that the Gospel was 
most worthy of an all-wise and benevolent parent to impart, and 
most necessary on the part of man to be received, the world, 
both Jewish and Pagan, being, at the period of Christ’s appear- 
ance, sunk in superstition and vices inconceivable, and scaréely 
credible with the present state of society, and totally irrecover- 
able by unaided reason. In producing evidence for the truth of 
these propositions [ purpose carefully to avoid all declamation, 
buffoonery, or personal invective ; and, in the spirit of meekness 
and urbanity, which becomes the doctrine I seek to establish, only 
to reason, to allege authorities, and appeal to facts ; and I hope 
that, if I act up to this my object, my adversaries will follow my 
example. I now proceed with my argument. 

Fifteen centuries before the Christian era, God' promised to 
Abraham? that in Him all the nations of the world would be 
blessed. Paul maintains, that the promise thus made was ful- 
filled on the diffusion of the Gospel. With this Philo concurs, 
who represents the Father of the Universe as having sent his 
son his Word-or his Jmage into the world to wash away its gross 
impurities, and to restore mankind to the hope of a better inheri- 
tance. The honoured instruments engaged in the fulfilment of 
this promise were the Apostles of Jesus Christ; and though they 
laboured inthe most beneficial errand, they met not only oppo- 
sition, but abuse and persecution on the part of those whom the 
sought to reform and to bless. This engaged Philo in their de- 


1 Who is God ?7—R .C, 
? Who was Abraham? These are yet disputed points on which nothing can be 
founded as a consequent.—R,. C. 
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fence; and he draws the character of them which has already 
been published in “‘ The Republican.” It is most worthy of 
remark, that this celebrated man proceeded in his defence of 
Christ and his followers in exact conformity to the direction which 
our Lord gave to his disciples. Philosophers and religionists had 
ever been prone to distinguish themselves by some peculiarities of 
title or dress,.or mode of life: such were the Pharisees who had 
their phylacteries among the Jews; the stoics and the cynics, who 
courted singularity by their beard and their vallets among the 
Greeks, Christ enjomed on his followers to avoid all such dis- 
tinctions; and to make themselves known to the world as his 
disciples, by exhibiting in their tempers and conduct the happy 
effects of the religion which they sought to recommend. His 
own emphatic language is, “‘ Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see'your good works, and glorify your Father who is 
in heaven.”—‘‘ In this shall men know you as my disciples when ye 
keep my commandments.”—“ In Tuis (and not by profession or 
any external distinction) is the Father glorified, when ye bring 
forth much fruit; and thus you will be my disciples.” Philo, in 
his description of the Esseans; has strictly conformed to the 
spirit of these injunctions, for he holds them to the world as 
distinguished only by unrivalled virtues; and the reader is left 
in entire ignorance of who they were, and what they believed. Nor 
is there a word said oftheir creed, excepting that they worshipped 
one God, and were raised above the world by an enthusiastic be- 
lief in a future state of retribution. 

The followers of Jesus in Judea had, it is known, their goods 
‘incommon. Their history says—‘ And the multitude of them 
that believed were of one heart and of one soul; neither said 
any of them that ought of the things which he possessed was his 
own; but they had all things in common.” This, Sir, you will 
not believe, because the Acts of the Apostles is a book of no 
authority. Well, then, upon your acknowledgement, you will 
believe what Philo and Josephus say of them. The words of 
the former are these—‘‘ There exists among them no house, 
however private, which is not open to the reception of all the rest ; 
and not only the members of the same society assemble under the 
same domestic roof, but even strangers of the same persuasion 
have free admission to join them, There is but one treasure 
‘whence all derive subsistence, and not only their provisions, but 
their very clothes are common property.” The reason which 
Philo gives for this is that—** They seek neither to hoard silver 
and gold, nor to inherit ample estates, in order to gratify prodi- 
gality and avarice, but are content with the mere necessaries of 
life. They are the only people who, though destitute of money 
and possession, and that more from choice than the untowardness 
of fortune, felicitate themselves as rich, deeming riches to consist, 
not in amplitude of possessions, but as is really the case in fru- 
gality and contentment.” 
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What Philo says of the Christians in Egypt is still more re- 
markable. “ Thinking themselves already dead to the world, 
they desire only a blessed immortal existence. They therefore 
from choice appoint their sons, their daughters, or some other 
relatiyes or friends as their heirs; and while yet living bequeath 
to them the free possession of their goods. For it behoves those 
they think, who are enriched with spiritual wealth to leave to 
such as are not enlightened the blind riches of this world. Having 
thus disengaged themselves of the toils of wealth, and having no 
other snares to entice them, they flee without a look behind, 
bidding farewell to brothers, sons, parents, wives; to numerous 
relations and affectionate companions; to the country in which 
they were born and educated, and which long familiarity, by the 
most powerful ties, had endeared to their hearts.” I[ cannot 
help observing, that whoever is acqnainted with the writings of 
Paul will here see reflected the spirit, and, ia some places, the 
words which he uses when endeavouring to raise the new converts 
above the world, and to fix their affections on things that are 
above. 

It is very certain that the people whom Philo here describes 
were acting under the influence of some new and powerful prin- 
ciples. Indeed, he says himself that they entertained these 
sentiments not in consequence of education, but were actuated 
with a supernatural desire to see the supreme good. Hence they 
considered themselves already dead to the world, and wished only 
a blessed immortal existence. Whence did this new, this sudden 
and extraordinary wish arise? Philo’s words, in another place, 
furnish a full answer to the question? The righteous Lord, who 
loveth righteousness, ‘‘ in compassion on our race, senthis Image, 
that he might wash away the impurities which fill this life with 
guilt and misery, and thus secure to us a better inheritance.” 
This is that life and immortality which is brought to light in the 
Gospel. And the conduct of the first converts in Judea and 
Egypt is but a commentary upon it. 

The cause of this extraordinary sacrifice is to be found in the 
memoirs of Christ, ‘‘ A rich Pharisee came and asked him what 
he should do to inherit eternal life? Jesus said unto him, ‘ Go, 
sell thy property, and give it to the poor, and thou shalt havea 
treasure in heaven, and come and follow me.’ The young man 
having heard this saying, went away grieved, for he had large 
possessions. And Jesus said unto his disciples, ‘ With what 
difficulty shall a rich -man enter the kingdom of heaven!’ And 
again I say unto you, ‘ It is more easy for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom.of 
Ged.’ Peter at the time could with truth say for himself and his 
brethren, ‘ Behold we have left all and followed thee.’” Jesus 
did not, at the time, explain the wisdom or the motive of this ex- 
traordinary sacrifice, but left it to be unfolded by the descent of 
the spirit after his resurrection. A few months after that-event 
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took place, the true: motive appeared; and the consequence is 
thus recorded, “ And with great efficacy the Apostles bore tes- 
timony to the resurrection of the Lord Jesus, and great liberality 
was exhibited in them all. Neither was any one among them left 
in want. For as many as were possessors of lands or houses 
- sold them, and brought the value of the things that were sold, 
and laid them down at the Apostles’ feet ; and distribution was 
made to every man according as he had need, and Joses, who 
was surnamed Barnabas, a Levite of the country of Cyprus, having 
land, sold it and brought the money and laid it down at the feet 
of the Apostles.” 

Here we are told, that persons of property sold it and made it 
common with others, in consequence of the testimony which the 
Apostles bore to the resurrection of Christ, he himself having en- 
joined this as a duty on his faithful followers before that event had 
yet taken place; and I beg to point out in this place a remark- 
able incident in the history before me. If the extraordinary 
sacrifice here recorded, arose from the command of Jesus, it fol- 
lows that the rich Pharisee who asked him, ‘¢ What he shoulddo 
to inherit eternal life,” and who went away grieved when com- 
manded to sell his rich possessjons and give the value to the 
poor, was no other than Barnabas, who was among the first to 
comply with the hard condition, as soon as the reasonableness of 
it was brought to light. Observe, Sir, now, two features charac- 
racteristic of truth and delicacy, which present themselves in this 
history. The Pharisee, when he refused, through grief and sur- 
prise, to comply with the request of Jesus, is said to have been 
very rich; when, however, he was induted to do so by the new 
views respecting a future state, unfolded to him by the resurrec- 
tion of his Divine Master, nothing is said of his riches, but the 
greatness of the sacrifice is suffered by the sacred historian to 
sink outof sight. When the rich Pharisee in his reply said that 
he kept the moral law, it is added that Jesus loved him. This 
circumstance is told by Mark, but omitted by the other Evange- 
lists.. This is most natural: Mark was his nephew, and was there- 
fore anxious to place his character in the most amiable light 
consistently with truth. 

A few months after the resurrection of Jesus many ten thou- 
sand persons acted the same extraordinary part with Barnabas: 
and why should they have been required by their Divine Master 
to do a thing-so unusual, so repugnant to the great law of self- 
interest, which more or less influences all mankind? ‘All the 
converts in Judea who gave away their goods had seen Jesus; 
all of them had visited and conversed with some of the persons 
whom he had miraculously healed; all of them were acquainted 
with the rank and character of the Apostles; all of them wit- 
nessed the miracles which they wrought in attestation of the fact 
that their divine Lord had indeed risen from the grave and 
ascended to heaven. With this knowledge, thus under circum- 
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stances in which they could not have been mistaken, they were 
called upon to give the greatest possible proof of their sincerity 
—to change their most inveterate habits as men—to abandon 
their most darling prejudices as Jews—to dispose of their pro- 
perty, to part with all that the world deem dear and valuable, 
and to lead the remainder of their days in toil, suffering, disgrace, 
and voluntary privations. They might not be aware. of the end 
to be answered by this extraordinary sacrifice; and some might 
think it impolitic-and unnecessary. But the wisdom of God is 
not as the wisdom of man; he sees all future as in the present; 
and in consideration of the superior advantages, which the gene- 
ration then kviug enjoyed, he required them to pursue a peculiar 
line of conduct for the benefit of mankind that would succeed 
them in times and countries the most distant. It was an un- 
speakable felicity to hear the Son of God himself; to receive the 
words of eternal life as they dropped like manna from his lips; 
to witness the effects of his own doctrine displayed in his holy life 
and conversation; to see him miraculously curing the sick, the 
lame, the deaf, and the blind, and even raising the dead. Those 
who enjoyed this privilege were in their turn obliged to submit to 
privations and sacrifices not obligatory ou the rest of mankind; 
to proclaim as with a trumpet from heaven the sincerity of their 
conversion, to lift up a high beacon, whose light extends to the 
boundaries of the earth, and to the .remotest ages of the world, 
the moral impossibility of their having become the followers of 
Jesus Christ without the truth of the facts recorded in the four 
Gospels, 

This provision of Providence furnishes mankind with evidence 
that proves to a moral certainty 4he divine origin of the Gospel. 
The faith of the first Christians was founded not on opinions, but 
on fuets—facts that could not be mistaken, as addressed to the 
senses of the persons who believed them—facts too momentous 
in their nature, too opposite in their consequences to the general 
prepossessions of the Jews and Gentiles, not to be examined— 
not to be sifted to the bottom—not to be resisted and ultimately 
evaded if possible by those who at last gave way to them—who 
in spite of every opposition, in the face of the most stubborn obsta- 
cles, embraced them—sacrificed every thing for them—and in the 
end sealed the truth of them with their blood. Christianity ob- 
tained this extraordinary triumph not over a few but over multe- 
tudes, not only in Judea, where it commenced, but in every 
province of the Roman empire. 

Either then the nature of man must at that time have been dif- 
ferent from what now it is known to be—either the laws of the 
moral world must since have changed, or the extraordinary facts, 
on which the Gospel rests, must actually have taken place. The 
Christian believes these facts, because he chooses the least of two 
difficulties; because he adopts the least incredible of two impro- 
bable things; he assents to. those facts,. because though miracu- 
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lous, they are yet rational, as being done for the best end, and by 
an adequate cause, by that Great Being, whose power controuls 
the laws of nature, and whose benevolence disposes him to pro- 
vide for the final happiness of his rational creatures. The infidel, 
on the contrary, disbelieves these facts, and is thrown upon the 
other horn of the dilemma, Accordingly, he believes that, in the 
moral world, about eighteen centuries ago, Nature changed her 
course—that an extraordinary miracle took place in the minds of 
men, blinding their senses, subverting their reason, and leading 
them obstinately to pursue happiness by a line of life which uni- 
versal experience now finds to entail unsupportable misery. Such 
a miracle as this the infidel believes, without knowing any com- 
petent cause or any assignableend forit. Such men, then, while 
they deride those who receive the divine mission of Jesus Christ, 
as ignorant and credulous, themselves surpass all other men in 
ignorance and credulity. 

I will now briefly advert to two remarks of yours. To my de- 
scription of the happy effects of Christianity, as stated by Philo, 
Justin Martyr, and Lactantius, you say, ‘‘ Put in the word reason 
for Christianity or Christ, and the argument will be equally good.” 
On your own principles, then, the tendency and effects of Chris- 
tianity are agreeable to reason*—are rational or sanctioned by rea- 
son. This is a concession I did not expect, and is a great point 
gained; and I would cordially assent to your assertion, were it 
not for three things, which set it aside as erroneous. First, the 
faith of history assures me that the happy effects of the Gospel 
on the lives and conversation of its early professors, though agree- 
able to reason, did not proceed from reason alone*, but from rea- 
son aided by divine revelation. Secondly, experience and obser- 
vation warrant the conviction, ihat unaided reason, even in the 
present improved state of the human faculties, is err inade- 
quate to produce such wonderful effects®. Thirdly, we have un- 
equivocal examples of what unaided reason can do, in the charac- 
ter and conduct of the Pagan philosophers, such as Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and others, before the Christian era. 
These men carried human reason to the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion of which it is susceptible ; and what effects did it produce ? 
Did it prompt them to plan the glorious scheme of reforming the 
world? Did it enable them to carry such a divine scheme into 
execution? Did it unfold views to them respecting God and a 
future state, which induced them, and thousands of converts 
made by them, to sacrifice their property and their lives in support 
of such views? No; the wisest of them pronounced such a 
scheme impossible, and he is ‘known to have said, that before 
mankind could be made better, the Supreme Being must commiis- 


% Not so indeed! for Christianity is as yet an undefined system. The Cbris- 
tianity of Ben David may be rational, as I hold mine to be rational ; but how few 
aré they of the Christians who will assent to the Christianity of either ?—R. C. 

* Confessed.—R, C. 5 Confessed.—R, C. 
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sion from above some one with supernatural means, as alone 
capable of effectmmg their reformation. This very mam had made 
a faint attempt to meliorate the community to which he belonged, 
and though aided by all the force of genius, though supported by 
the highest moral and intellectual reputation, and though seconded 
by all the philosophers of his age, he fell a victim to his noble at- 
tempt. Besides all this, reason, so far from enabling the Pagan 
philosophers to reform others, left the very men who cultivated it 
in the sodengnnen vf passions the most selfish and hostile to the 
happiness of society—left them the prey of vices disgraceful to 
the nature of man, ButI shall probably- discuss this question 
more fully hereafter. I next advert to the assertion,'that reason 
personified and under the name of Logos, such as is described by 
Philo, occurs in the writings of Plato and others. 

Now, Sir, I assert without fear of being refuted, that there is 
no truth whatever in this assertion; no such personification as 
that of the Logos any where occurs, as is supposed, in the works 
of Plato or of any other Pagan writer. This I will engage to de- 
monstrate in its proper place; but content myself with the two 
following facts. Doctor Cesar Morgan, an orthodox Divine of 
the Established Church, examined the writings of Plato witha 
view to this question, and in a learned Dissertation asserts, that 
it is altogether unfounded. Dr, Priestley, with other Unitarians, 
supposes, that the Logos of the Trinity was copied from Plato by 
the early Greek Fathers, yet when he came to examine the works 
of that philosopher, he is obliged to confess that he could not 
find that Plato ever proceeded so far as to make the divine mind 
nous, or Logos, a second God, or a distinct personified being.’ 
See his History of Early Opinions, vol. i. p. 321. If I am mis- 
taken, or misrepresent the truth, Jet the Reverend Secretary 
refute me. 


I remain, Sir, respectfully yours, 
BEN DAVID. 


6 Pray, Ben David, tell us what Christianity has done. Be most minute iu 
contrasting the vices of the pagans with the virtues or vices of the Christians, or 
some person may do it for you. The pagans against the Christiaus through all 
times and all places will be defended by R. C. 

7 But still he deified the principle of reason upon the same ground as we 
speak of god-like virtues, or other acquirements.—R. C, 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN. 





Sir, 10, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, May 4, 1826. 
I am induced to state a few observations upon the nature of the 
Book you have lately published called «‘ Every Woman’s Book, 
or What is Love,” from the unmerited abuse that has been so co- 
piously poured out upon both that, and you as the author, and 
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that I think it incumbent upon every lanest man, if possible, to 
assist in rescuing the author from such vile attacks as that made 
by Mr. Cobbett, and to shew to the country the detestation with 
which every candid person must necessarily hold such principles 
as those entertained by that individual. 

After an attentive perusal of the above work, I cannot conceive 
such, or in fact, any injurious effects likely to ensue from the pub- 
lication as many persons seem to anticipate. [t seems to me to 
be a very important and philosophical work, containing chiefly a 
‘statement of certain facts, and as Iam convinced, according to 
the present degraded and corrupt state of Society, very requisite 
to be made generally known. 

It has been asserted by many persons, that the frontispiece is 
calculated to shock the feelings of the modest and virtuous of 
both sexes, and to produce a system of depravity among the Ju- 
nior Branches of Society. I certainly cannot (speaking conscien - 
tiously) view it in that light, it is evidently, plainly and simply 
drawn for the sole purpose of shewing the male and female of the 
human species in their natural and consequently pure and uncon- 
taminated state; which, when thus viewed, cannot, in the slightest 
degree, excite any ovscene idea, except in depraved and ignorant 
minds: and even then, | doubt sue: whether it would not tend 
more to inflame the: epassions and cause ‘much more excitement, 
was there-the usual symbol of mystery—a fig leaf or other slight 
covering. 

You have certainly depicted the passion of genuine Love in its 
true colour, and have clearly shewn it is only the gratification of 
a natural propensity.. I have a long time thought it a very absurd 
custom, and one which ought not he tolerated by any but preju- 
diced persons, to keep the females at so great a distance in so- 
ciety, that where they feel the passion of love, they are preventec| 
by such custom from expressing it, until the male has made ad- 
vances towards them, and which, if not done, very often has been 
the cause of the female in an hapless moment, destroying that life 
and annihilating that tender frame, which under another and a 
betier system would have been an ornament to Society. 

I am happy to see you state distinctly your objections to an 
indiscriminate intercourse, and in so doing, have laid down that 
noble maxim, that man shall have a woman so long as he loves her 
well; but, when that Seeling ceases, then to separate and seek new 
matches. Most certainly this would be the best and most likely 
mode of ensuring happiness, much more so than the present cus- 
tom of marriage, which we see, by every day’s occurences, is not 
binding in a moral point of view, and too frequently the case, the 
parties lead for a series of years a most miserable and wretched 
life. 

The mode for the prevention of conception, I hail as a real 
blessing to the poor man, who, perhaps, is so oppressed by the 
villainous system of government, that he can scarcely get bread 
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_ for his already too numerous family. Besides, the using of this 


check upon population is merely optional, being only a recom- 
mendation of a physical mode of preventing an increase of family, 
without in any way interfering in the pleasures of sexual inter- 
course: and it does not seem at all likely to cause any injury in 
the adoption of it to the delicate frame of the female. If we re- 
flect for a moment upon the great danger there is in many in- 
stances in the birth of the offspring and the wretchedness atten- 
dant upon the bringing up of such offspring, [ think even these 
are sufficient reasons (although many more might be adduced) 
why we should have it as a happy expedieut. 

I have heard you accused of immoral intentions, in thus boldly 
putting forth that work; but I conceive the simple act of your 
publishing that valuable little book called “ Tne MoralList” is a 
complete refutation of that accusation. 

Having said thus much upon the merits of ‘* Every Woman’s 
Book,” I shall now, without the leave of Mr. Cobbett, offer a few 
observations upon his conduct as connected with thie above sub- 
ect. 

A very little attention and reflection will easily discover the 
cause of his wanton and malicious attack upon you in his late 
Register. You have, he has uniformly seen, kept to your prin- 
ciples and always adhered to a steady moved line of conduct, and 
suffered that incarceration which few indeed would have suffered 
without in some way deviating. He has witnessed this, which 
has so long been to him galling, and the consequent increase of 
friends, owing to the superiority of your principles over his own, 
made him ripe for an attack, only waiting for an opportunity. 

Your remarks upon his feast of the Gridiron, as it was ridiculously 
called, gave him that opportunity to break out in so furious a 


‘manner, dealing out by wholesale such torrents of abuse, in which, 


in all cases, heis apt to indulge, where he is in any way thwarted 
in his designs upon his too credulous readers. 

It is quite impossible for any person to be at all acquainted with 
his writings, not to perceive that propensity for abuse which is 
so very conspicuous, his fickleness in principle, his ingratitude to 
friends, and the malignancy with which he is actuated upon every 
occasion, where he finds any of his schemes or proposals fairly 
laid open and honestly commented upon, 

I was much pleased sometime ago at a little pamphlet, written 
I believe by Mr. Gale Jones upon Mr. Cobbett’s inconsistencies 
and contradictions in his Register, which did a great deal to 
open the eyes of the public to the character of that individual: 1 
hope you will not long delay the publication of your promised 
Memoir*, as | am convinced he has done a great and incalculable 
injury by his line of conduct. 

I would beg to say, I do not at all know either Mr. Cobbett or 
any of his family; therefore, it cannot be presumed I have any 


* Published in No, 19, on the 12th Inst.—R. C, 
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other motive in thus speaking of him than from his public con 
duct, which certainly cannot be too much reprehended. I ant 
heartily glad, that you express a determination, whenever he holds 
another Feast of the Gridiron, to attend, as he will no doubt be 
very much annoyed, and after the lashing I anticipate he will get 
from your forthcoming pamphlet, if he has any shame in him, 
will be a sure way to produce it. 
Wishing you a long continuation of that liberty you now enjoy; 
and apologizing for the length of this, [ beg to subscribe myself, - 
Your Friend and Fellow Citizen, 
THOMAS MARSHALL. 





J. Cuarxe returns thanks to his old friends, ‘The Liberals,” for the follewlng 
sums, received by the hands of J. H. 
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“STEWART’S DISCOURSES. 





DISCOURSE II. 


The subject of my next and second Discourse will shew the nature, capacity, and 
utility of speech, which is to explain the operations of thought as far as thought 
can seize or explain the nature of things, which must be effected by candour, doubt, 
and rigorous attention ; for though thought is incapable of seizing the absolute truth 
of things, yet candid elocution substituted to artful eloquence, can explain all the 
useful phenomena of thought, conforming to those things which are necessary to 
the purposes of human intelligence and existence. 


ON LANGUAGE, 


LANGUAGE is the representative power of thought, as thought is 
the representative of things, or the great body of existence or 
nature. In my Discourse on knowledge I have shewn that things 
do not exhibit themselves to intelligence with accuracy and pre- 
cision, but-only with such a competency and’ sufficiency of evi- 
dence as enables the mind to conform its conceptions and actions 
to the apparent operation of things, so as to conduct them to 
their uses, or merely to observe the harmony of their phenomena 
in science, without any knowledge of their causes. I shall illus- 
trate this sentiment by two simple examples—the first relative to 
the knowledge of uses; and the other relative to the knowledge 
of phenomena in science without their uses. 

The appearances or phenomena of. fire, when impressed upon 
the senses, thought has but a very limited power te conform its 
action to elementary causes, to discover how the causal power of 
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fire is connected with the effect of burning. The phenomena of 
its effects are however competent to enable thought to seize upon 
the intelligent relations of use, and apply it to culinary purposes, 
or to that of comfort or warmth, by placing ourselves at a suitable 
distance from it. Again, we observe the various phenomena of 
astronomical science, and we conform the actions of thought to 
the figures, distances, and revolutions of the celestial bodies, with 
a degree of precision that constitutes rules exceeding their excep- 
tions, but does not amount to consummate knowledge. 

Many of these phenomena, through the capacity of thought to 
conform its relations therewith, we conduct to their uses, as the 
heat of the sun to procure a harvest, the tides of the moon to 
facilitate navigation, or the planetary satellites to discover the 
longitude, 

From these examples we nray discover that the relations of 
thought have no consummate, but only a competent relation with 
things in their order of mere science, or as means and ends to be 
conducted to utility. 

The power of thought is limited by sensation, but its action is 
so very subile and delicate, that lanzuage seems to be as defi- 
cient to represent with accuracy and precision the action of 
thought, as this to represent the relation of things. This defec- 
tive power of language has been the cause of all the sophistry of 
the schools, the logomachy of metaphysicians, and the senseless 
jargon of articulated air, that is, sound without sense, and words 
without things, in superstition, priestcraft, and schoolcraft. This 
defect of power in thought and language has been magnified by 
the corrupted intellect of men of science, whose minds losing the 
same temperament of doubt in mathematical precision, beeome 
disqualified to pursue the moral science in its doubtful evidence. 

The mathematical science having its rules fixed and absolute, 
gives to thought a precise relation, and to language a precise 
definition; and the philomath or stadent of science acquires a 
temperament of certitude that spoils the compass of intellect by 
depriving the needle of judgment of its oscillations of doubt in 
the moral science, 

Thought and language are adapted to the purposes of human 
existence; and that defect of precision gives them the flexibility 
of the magnetic needle to approximate the polarity, not point of 
mora] truth, by yielding to the delicate influence of doubtful evi- 
dence, in greater and lesser shades of probability, -and not fixed 
rules of mathematical certitude. + 

The corrupt temperament of science first invaded the empire of 
reason and moral truth among the scholiasts, led on by Aristotle, 
who invented logic as a standard of truth, that is, a mathematical 
measurement.to ascertain the quantity of truth, like the quantity 
of numbers, or the magnitude of bodies. He invented sixty-four 
modes of syllogism, four only of which offered a pretended stand- 
No, 22. Vol. XIII. . 
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ard of truth: these syllogisms, by giving different imports to the 
same words, caused a puerile kind of quibbling, or playing upon 
equivocal sounds, that was regarded as the most stupendous 
efforts of genius, but was, in fact, a complete example of the 
imbecility of science compared to the ‘superior qualities of good 
sense, sagacity, and wisdom. 

I shall not cite any of these syllogistic quibbles in order to 
shew their absurdity, but I will appeal to the common sende of 
my auditory to determine upon the impossibility of establishing a 
precise standard of mathematical measure for moral truth. 

Temperance may be called the mean of health, but it is by no 
means a precise standard, many persons following the most rigo- 
rous and constant rules of temperance, have suffered much from 
sickness. 

Virtue, in its proper sense, is no doubt the mean of happiness, 
but still the most unexampled conduct of a virtuous life has not 
been able to protect its possessor from misery. Peace, liberty, 
and union, are the means of national prosperity; but these happy 
means have not been able at all times to protect their possessors 
from extirpation. We know indeed from experience, that tem- 
perance is the most probable mean of health, virtae the most 
probable mean of happiness, and union the most probable mean 
of national prosperity—that they will succeed 99 times out of 100, 
but still we have no absolute standard to certify its result. 

Thought has a power to conform its relations to such probabi- 
lity as a fact, and language can express such an action of thought 
as competent to all the purposes of intelligence and utility, but 
still they offer nothing specific, definite, or absolute, like a mathe- 
matical standard. 

I shall next consider the invasion of the province of good sense 
by the barbarous hordes of metaphysicians, who confounding the 
doubtful propositions of moral truth with the absolute propositions 
of science, have made a chaos of the moral world. The Bishop 
of Cloyne, unacquainted with the nature of moral truth, and pre- 
suming all knowledge dependent on mathematical precision, at- 
tempted to conform the relations of thought, not to the competent, 
but to the precise relation of things, identifying the precision of 
mathematical quantity with moral quality. He says, ‘* We have 
no certain or precise knowledge but of the internal action of the 
mind itself; and as no external objects can enter the mind, they 
cannot exist but in imagination :” in consequence of a precise 
axiom which he invents—that nothing can be or act but in the 
locality of its action. 

He says, when we see a tree it is evident that tree cannot enter 
the eye, and therefore cannot be or exist there, and consequently 
it must be the action or existence of the mind only. This doctrine 
_ 1s a most peculiar example of the corrupt temperament of intellect 

preduced by the precision and habitudes of science, as I will 
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prove by the most simple mode of reasoning, without perplexing 
the attention of my auditory with any metaphysical argumenta- 
tion. 

' When I see a tree, the action of thought conforms its corres- 
pondent relations of power with the impression of things, and re- 
presents surrounding objects in their actions of figure, distance, 
and power. Iam equaily conscious of these modes of my thought 
as of the simple action of thinking, though I cannot seize upon 
the hidden relations of cause and effect. 

This tree that exhibits itself to my sight, I can operate upon 
with my intelligence ir such a competency of evidence as will 
enable me to distinguish it as a bearer of nutritious fruit, which 
my mind can conduct either in the science of culture, or the use 
of bodily aliment, beyond which human knowledge has no interest 
and no power. 

The habitude of precision which the study of science gives to 
the mind, induced Be:kley to-seek the same specific definition in 
words as are found in numbers, that is, as the number two is pre- 
cisely and unequivocally the half of four, so the word existence 
must import the union of locality and action, or, in other words, 
that nothing be or exists unless its body stands in the place of its 
action. 

With this sophistical atiom of unattainable and incompatible 
precision, he syllogized and quibbled into non-existence the whole 
material world, because the objects of sight, horse, house, or tree, 
not being able to enter or stand in the eye, they could therefore 
be or exist in the imagination alone. The sensations excited in 


' the mind by external objects are all modifications of the same act 


of consciousness, and if one is true, they must all be true, because 
they depend on the same evidence of sensation. 

If I see a tree, it is equally true that I see it under all its modes 
or phenomena of distance, figure, colour, solidity, and power; 
the sensation of seeing is no more certain than its modes of see- 
ing, and the external existence of the tree is as certain as the 
internal sensation of the mind, because they have all the same 
testimony of consciousness. 

John Locke, the great paraclete of metaphysics, by removing 
them from the basis of fancy to the demonstrations of reason, was 
seduced, by his ignorance of the powers of thought and language, 
to force them into the precision of mathematical science. 

He says, that as the word matter has only a characteristic and 
not precise import, the word spirit is equally intelligible. I do 
not mean to repeat the words of Locke, but only to exhibit his 
sentiments in the strongest and truest light. The word matter, 
though not precise as to its elementary essence, is competent in 
its evidence to all the purposes of humanintelligence. We speak 
of the matter of the bread we eat, of the house we live in, of the 
clothes we wear; we know it only as the substratum or substance 
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of all power and all being, and we have little concern and as little 
interest to enquire into its incognoscible elements. Now, as the 
word matter does not carry with it the precise import of an arith- 
metical number, this mighty champion of science thinks himseif 
justified in asserting the word spirit to be equally intelligible. 
The word matter, though not precise, carries in it a great deal of 
useful discrimination, a great deal of character to distinguish the 
actions of thought and constitute therewith the efficient evidence 
of intelligence. It has six witnesses in the senses, we hear it, 
we see it, we feel it, we think it, &c.—while spirit has not one 
evidence in the court of conscience. What import has the word 
spirit? What discrimination? What character, what competency 
of evidence? Most certainly none at all! Of what use then is it 
to inteHigence? John Locke, in pursuit of this logical precision, 
advances another extravagant doctrine, on which Berkley founded 
his unanswerable system, as it is called, of metaphysical nonsense. 

He says, we have no knowledge of things, but only of the ope- 
rations of our own minds, and therefore the word Centaur is as 
good an idea-as horse, and ghost as good an idea as man, because 
they are all characters alike of the mind’s action. This attempt 
at precision in thought and language is at last worked up to a 
extravagance that exposes and condemns itself. : 

A superstitious fancy, according to this doctrine, has only to 
give a name to some confused action of thought, without any ob- 
ject of sensation, as the words ghost, magic, or witch; and as the 
mind is the true standard of its own operations, according to 
Locke, these words become the representatives of rational ideas. 
Such absurdities need no reply or refutation. 

I shall leave these metaphysical Doctors of science in their 
darkness of sagacity and mistaken precision of conception for a 
competency of conception, and consider the various unmeaning 
words and phrases which superstition has foisted into the func- 
tions of thought and language. 

I shall select only the words inspiration, prophecy, demon, 
spectre, ghost, witch, and magic. The word inspiration, as used 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans, denotes a convulsive state of 
the bodily and mental powers, in which a human being is sup- 
posed to utter the dictates of a supposed supernatural intelligence 
ordemon. In this convulsive state, brought on by physical or 
imaginary causes, the body having lost all its capacity of feeling 
and intelligence, the most incoherent expressions, were trans- 
lited, or rather distorted by a Priest into the mos: sagacious 
and wise predictions called prophecies. This word inspiration, 
which has long held.a venerable and sacred import in thought 
and language, is now detected to be a momentary state of deli- 
rium. 

The word demon, or supernatural power that caused it, was 
either the morbid vapour that issued from the cave of the sybil, 
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or the delirious reverie of bigotry'in its own fancy. The expres- 
sions uttered in this morbid state of body and mind were inge- 
niously tortured into ambiguous predictions, that might be accom- 
modated to every result of consequent event by the same artful 
and interested Priestcraft which translated them. By this suc- 
cinct and rational analysis, we expunge from the functions of 
thought and language the three unmeaning words, inspiration, 
demon, and prophecy. 

The word spectre, which superstition has long supported by 
strength of testimony, has at length been discovered to be a vision- 
ary disease, which may be cured by rubbing the eyes, or by sud- 
den surprize like the hiccups. In this visionary disorder of the 
head the fancy has, no doubt, a power to reverberate the action 
of what is vulgarly called the sensorium upon the visual organ, 
and present an apparent shade or object of its own action, which 
is called spectre, ghost, or apparition; but this disorder is so well 
known, that spectres are now seen with as little concern or sur- 
prize as the jaundiced eye, which sees every thing yellow, and 
knows the cause of the phenomenon. These anatomical and phy- 
sical discoveries enable us to expunge from the catalogue of 
metaphysical language the words spirit, ghost, and spectre. 

The vulgar superstition still retains the unmeaning words 
witch, omen, magic, and miracle, but these, like the rest, will be 
expunged from language in the progress of knowledge; and the 
old woman who keeps cats will be suffered to live in peace, 
though sacred history denounces its curses against witches, which 
never did, because they never could exist. Ravens will croak 
upon the house-top where all the inhabitants live to a good old 
age, and omens will be laughed at. Magicians in Lapland will 
no longer sell an easterly wind to sailors when the damp vapours 
of the air foretell the event, and the sailors become acquainted 
with the prognostic of the climate. Priests will no longer. per- 
form miracles with the jaw-bone of a saint in restoring votaries to 
health, when animal magnetism shall have taught the mass of the 
people the great effect of fancy or imagination over the functions 
of the bode. 7 

I shall anticipate this progress of intelligence, and pronounce 
the annihilation of all words in language that have no representa- 
tive things in sophistry, metaphysics, or superstition. I shall 
next consider a class of unmeaning words, which originate from 
the errors of reason, and not fancy, as necessity, fortune, chance, 
infinity, &c. ‘tex 

The word necessity is used by speculative philosophy to signify 
the inevitability of all events, as the effects of an infinite cause. 

In the visible and intelligible part of the mechanism of the uni- 
verse we must observe, that every part is related in power and 
influence like a watch—the spring moves the wheel, the wheel the 
balance, and this the hand. So it is in the sidereal system or 
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visible universe—this acts upon the sun, the sun acts upon the 
earth, the earth upon man, and man re-acts upon the earth, and 
a general re-action takes place throughout the whole. | 

The spring of a watch, whose power of elasticity directs the 
power of rotation in the wheel, has no effect whatever on the mat- 
ter of the wheel in the circulation of its particles to preserve its 
density or equilibre, on which rotation depends. Just so it is in 
the mechanism of the universe. The earth turns man round upon 
its axis to effect some human purpose beyond the knowledge of 
man—but it has no more effect on the moral actions of man than 
the spring has upon the equilibre or the cohesion of the matter of 
the wheel. 

This partial independence of all things upon each other is the 
cause of contingency and system, which pervades every part of 
nature in what is called. dissolution and recombination, for if 
there existed a total supremacy of directive power, there would be 
no vicissitude in nature. This important truth is demonstrated 
in the mechanism of the human body, where the head can will or 
determine the action of the foot, but has no power whatever to 
will or regulate its circulations, for if it had, no vicissitude of dis- 
ease or death could take place in the human constitution. 

These examples will suffice to abrogate and expunge from lan- 
guage the unmeaning word necessity, which has generated a sect 
of necessitarian philosophy more repugnant to good sense, saga- 
city, and wisdom, and more hostile to human perfectibility, than 
all the drivelling creeds of superstition. 

The word fortune, as used in the vulgar acceptation, is foisted 
into language by thoughtless men to represent an existent cause 
of contingent actions, against which they suppose prudence acts 
with a vain and insignificant caution. Those operations of na- 
ture that produce their ends without anticipative means are pro- 
perly called chances or fortune, as the drawing of a lottery, where © 
the turning of the wheel, the introduction and the extraction of 
lots, are none of them determinate to any specific number, and 
therefore the drawing of the prize is called chance or contingency. 

The same contingency takes place partially in the most deter- 
mined systems of nature’s laws. The event of a storm is pro- 
duced by a series of systematic causes in the simple act of raging 
elements; but the destruction of any particular house or particu- 
lar person makes no part of the series,-and is therefore a pure 
contingency, properly called chance or fortune, which means the 
absence, and not the presence of determinate cause, to which 
vulgar.use applies it. 

The word infinite, as used by men of letters, and not of ideas, 
is a complete instance of the extravagant imbecility produced by 
false knowledge. 

This word among theologists has produced a chaos of creeds 
and tenets. Infinite wisdom, infinite goodness, infinite power, 
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combined with the existence of finite evil, that is, infinite wisdom 
to foresee evil, infinite power to prevent it, and infinite goodness 
to suffer it there, are all terms which contradict each other, and 
shew the bestial stupidity of human intellect in attempting to 
make finite intellect comprehend the infinite series of power and 
matter in the great whole of existence, 

The word infinite, when applied to the most demonstrable 
truths of mathematics, will render even these contradictory and 
unintelligible, as in the problem of the asymptotes, where two 
lines are in perpetual progression and approximate, yet can never 
meet; these are comprehensible in a finite diagram, but when 
speculated upon with the word infinity, a contradiction imme- 
diately ensues in eternalizing space, and then making infinity less 
by approximation of distance. 

These examples prove that the word infinity has no other im- 
port in language than inconceivable progression of space, dura- 
tion, and power, which can have no precise identity for thought 
or intelligence to act upon, or language to express. 

Having expunged from the vocabulary of sense and intelligence 
all unmeaning words and terms, I shall now consider the nature 
of language in its capacity to represent thought, in the same tom- 
petent (but not precise) manner in which thought conforms its 
actions to the relations of things. Language to effect this func- 
tion of depicting the operations of thought must possess such 
powers of discrimination as resemble the painter’s colours. If 
words were rendered precise, determinate, and inflexible, by logi- 
cal and syllogistic precision, they would become as incapable of 
depicting the subtle operations of thought as the painter’s colours, 
whose mixtures should be all fixed to a specific shade. The 
primary words of language are like the primary colours of the 

_painter—pain, grief, slavery, ignorance, vice,.misery, accord with 
the colours of black, green, yellow, blue, &c.; they have a strong 
and competent discrimination when analyzed by reason in theory, 
but they must be blended and mixed in the practical conduct of 
human life. Pure and simple pain, asin the diseases of the body, 
is a specific, determinate, and unblended evil, but the salutary 
pain of chirurgical operations is a mixture of good and evil. 
Grief, as the effect of injury, is a pure evil, but as the effect of 
sympathy, is a mixture of good and evil. Slavery, under the 
government of a despot, is a pure evil, but the restriction of li- 
berty by constitutional law is a mixture of good and evil. Ignq- 
rance, in a defect of good sense, sagacity, or wisdom, is a pure 
evil, but the ignorance of vain and useless science has a mixture 
of necessary and useless knowledge to blend and qualify its cha- 
racter. Vice, as a state of subjection to noxious passions and 
desires, is a pure evil, but virtue, in the economy of such affec- 
tions and desires, is a delicate mixture of blending shades of gra- 
tification. Misery, as a state of extreme wretchedness, holds a 
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pure and primary character of evil, while practical happiness is 
but a blending of enjoyment and sufferance to accommodate con- 
duct to the imperfect condition of human life. 

- The art of blending these moral colours so as to depict the 
operations of thought, approximating its modifications to the 
relations of things, is what I call elocution contrasted with elo- 
quence; the first used to convinee by the efficient not precise 
evidence of things; the latter to persuade by the artifice of logic 
in false and unattainable precision. 

To speak the language of elocution, reason must be in a state 
of discipline, that enables us to play upon the instrument of the 
understanding with its natural keys, and not the cognee of educa- 
tion and custom, as exemplified by the hand-organ, and the key- 
organ. ‘To explain this sentiment, I shall exbibit various exam- 
ples of the double operations of intellect conducted by the cognee 
in eloquence, and by the keys in elocution. I will first assumea 
question of moral truth, and will suppose a Mahometan priest 
holding a discourse in a congregation of Turks. His thought 
conforming its modifications to the fixed opinions of law, custom, 
education, and superstition prepares the barrel of his under- 
standing similar to that of a hand-organ, whose cognee is turned 
round in the following language of eloquence :— 

‘‘ The prophet, descending on a milk white steed from the ut- 
most boundary of the seventh heaven, brought his orders from 
the sovereign king of the universe, that man must abstain from 
the unclean aliment of pork, the vicious beverage of wine, pros- 
trate himself five times a-day with his face towards the holy City 
of Mecca, and once in his life make a journey to that sacred 
place. If man executes these supreme behests of nature’s king, 
he shall be rewarded after death with the enjoyment of Houris 
and Perries, or nup‘ial virgins, in an eternal paradise.” 

Let us examine and analyse this operation of prejudiced 
thought, or barrelled understanding, explained or turned by the 
cognee of eloquence. | 

The language which I have put into the mouth of the Maho- 
metan priest can suggest no idea whatever-of the pompous, 
florid, and sublime style of the Koran or Turkish Bible. 

All this energy of language is employed to persuade the Turks 
to perform ceremonious rites which have not the least relation to 
good or morality, to be followed with consequences or rewards of 
enpty words—flying horse, seventh heaven, nuptial virgins— 
terms of contradiction and absurdity. 

Let us now give a contrasted example of the operation of dis- 
ciplined reason upon the question of moral truth, produced by 
the keys of the understanding in the following notes or discourse 
of elocution. 

Moral truth or good, in its remote theory and actual practice 
of perfectibility, is the highest state of developement of human 
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energy to acquire the most pleasurable sensations in actual life, 
as commensurate with those of future life, modifying the good 
of predicameut with that of perfectibility. This developement, 
pursued on the double scale of theory and practice, directs dif- 
ferent modes of conduct to nations and individuals. The first 
may improve and meliorate the condition of the brute species by 
human laws, while the individual, either insulated or combined 
in sects, may abstain from all violence towards sensitive life, and 
thus reach the category of manhood in enjoying the good of per- 
sona} identity, and transmitting it to the interest of material 
identity in a future state of mundane recombination. 

If we analyze this operation of the disciplined understanding 
to contrast it with the undisciplined mind, we must first observe 
that thought has conformed its modifications to the competent 
and not precise relations of things. The fact of the transmuta- 
tion of all bodies, either in life or death, is demonstrable by the 
science of chemistry, and proves that as the matter of man 
(being in a constant state of emission or transpiration) in suc- 
cessive time may become the body of horse or-slave, it has both 
a power and interest over its future and actual stages of being 
or sensation. 

How great or how little this relation of interest is, thought has 
no accurate modification to measure, and therefore must go back 
to the experience of sensation, whose pleasure is augmented in 
the exercise of that sympathy, which is commensurate with pre- 
sent and future interest, that is, productive of self and universal 
good in the union of all being. 

In this discourse of elocution, contrasted with eloquence, we 
have no words without things, no sounds without sense, accom- 
panied with pompous metaphors, and inflated ornament of style. 
It depicts thought, not with logical precision, but with the lati- 
tude of competence, with which thought has exhibited the most 
attainable portraiture, or likeness of things. 

Thought has taken none of its modifications in the false pre- 
cision of eloquence upon the hand-organ of law, custom, or su- 
perstition, but with the keys of reason it has struck out the har- 
monious notes or notions of things in their most just and most 
general relations according to the laws of nature, and accommo- 
dated these efficiently, and not precisely to the cognee of practice 
in the actual condition of life, as the double scale or criterion of 
moral truth in theory and practice. 

I shall next give an example of the language of elocution con- 
trasted with eloquence on a question of politics, and as my phi- 
losophy has dared to expose the errors of state-craft and priest- 
craft, I shall not decline to expose popular delusion or democraft. 
Truth is my object and not popularity. 

I will suppose an artful and ambitious demagogue haranguing 
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the uninformed mass of the community in the following dis- 
course :-— 

Fellow Citizens— Man to be free has only to will that freedom, 
The people can will no wrong; they are all born equal ; whatever 
contradicts these sacred axioms J need not tell you is violenee, 
injustice, and tyranny, and must be resisted. All mankind being 
born with the same rights, what ts called qualification of citizen- 
ship is thereby annihilated, and what are called the rights of man 
form an indispensible property, that no considerations of political 
expediency or rectitude can infringe. 

‘* Liberty and equality” implies a condition of social mau 
that entitles him at all times ‘to govern himself, that is, to hold 
himself in insurrection when he disagrees with a majority of his 
fellow-citizens, or is impelled by local or partial interest to op- 
pose the general good. These principles form my political creed, 
and upon this test of a public magistrate I solicit your votes. 

The conduct of thought in forming this discourse has been 
modified on the fixed barrel of common- place cant, conveyed in 
strong declamation of eloquence to suit the passions and pro- 
pensities of the thoughtless multitude. The first maxim that 
mankind are all born equal is flatly contradicted by every man’s 
experience. Some are born strong, and some are born weak ; 
some are born with the brain as different in construction as the 
members of the body; some are born to property, and some are 
born to poverty. 

These inequalities of birth can only be restrained and corrected 
by laws and institutions, approximated to the various circum- 
stances of a nation in theory and practice. The common-place 
maxim of the rights of man is contradicted by the same universal 
experience. If man had a property in political rights, women 
and children must possess them together with aliens, and a na- 
tion would have no power to modify its government upon systems 
of practical execution, The reductive maxim generated by the 
French revolution of natural Ilberty and equality, instead of civil 


liberty and civil equality, must be determined by the majority of 
numbers in all Republics, and an individual must surrender such’ 


a proportion of personal liberty and equality as is judged neces- 
sary for pu lic safety and power, guided by the criterion of recti- 
tude, and not personal rights. 

By the analysis of this example we detect the barrel modifica- 
tion of thought, in the habitude of prejudice, in the mind of the 
demagogue, delivered by the cognee of eloquence in artful and 
seductive language, to persuade without any evidence of con- 
viction. 7 

I shall now give an example of elocution, uttering the sentiments 
of disciplined reason, playing upon the instrument of the under- 
standing with the keys instead of the cognee. Thought, 
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endeavouring to conform its modification with the most perfect 
theory of politics, views the human species as the great crew of 
the vessel called the world, to conduct it to the harbour of 
perfectibility. 

Thought next conforms its modification to the practical con- 
dition of the human species,and viewing the competition of families 
in the discord of human imbecility, some furling and others at- 
tempting to loosen the same sails ; some in the contest of hoisting ; 
and some lowering ; some pulling on the same ropes in opposite 
directions: some turning the helm to the north, and some to the 
south, the whole crew in a state of intoxication of sordid selfish- 
ness, or undisciplined reason. 

Thought expresses these modifications of theory and practice 
in the following style of elocution, opposed and contrasted with 
the eloquence of the demagogue. 

Man is born to be happy. Liberty and equality are the means 
of happiness, but the great end of human existence is to deve- 
lope the energy of man in the mundane system into the well- 
being of all sensitive life, and the only means to. effect it is the 
improvement of intellectual power, through the medium of social 
organism. For this purpose all government must be accommo- 
dated in its institutions of restraint and liberty to the vice and 
ignorance of mankind. Where property is little, and the number 
of the population great, as in China and Europe, the competition 


for subsistence will absorb all the power of intellect, and the 


energy of government must be despotic to preserve the crganism 
of society, keep peace, and conduct the people slowly to intellec- 
tual improvement. 

In the mourtains of Switzerland, where pastoral property is 
abundant, and inhabitants few, government requires no energy, 
and boys of fifteen assemble with all the citizens of the Republic 
once a year to choose a Chief, who has little power, and nothing 
to do, because the State has no commerce.or business, either 
domestic or foreign. 

In the Uuited States of America, agricultural property is 
abundant, and inhabitants few. Commercial interest involves 
them in foreign disputes, and landed property in domestic, and 
requires a greater energy of government than in the Swiss Re- 
publics, and demands a representative, and not pure democracy 
with qualified citizenship; but the degree of energy in govern- 
ment can be ascertained only by experience, formed in the pecu- 
liar circumstances of America, having no analogy to ancient or 
modern Europe, and cannot be solved by common-place maxims 
of the rights of man. Liberty and equality by birth and the 
right of individual insurrection, all which vulgar and seductive 
cant is nothing but the barrel notes of prejudice, turned by the 
cognee of eloquence in verbal and inflammatory declamation, 
made up of false logical precision. 
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_ By these examples of elocution and eloquence we discover the 
first to be the language of ratiocination, exhibiting the just rela- 
tion of thought with things, and the latter to be the language of 
argumentation, in which thought forms its own prototypes in 
custom and prejudice, with no regard to the nature of things, or, 
in other words, elocution is the candid language of wisdom 
describing the most just and most general ends, and the most 
just and most general means of human existence, while eloquence 
describes with artifice only the action of wit and prejudice in 
logical definition, to exhibit partial ends and partial means of the 
local man as the English man, the French man, or the Dutch 
man unrelated to general or perfectible man. 

I shall lastly consider the contrasted operations of elocution 
and eloquence in the study of philosophy. Among the Greeks 
and the Romans the progress of intellectual power received the 
most insurmountable check from the invention of logic, which 
constrained the operations of thought and language in the moral 
science to a style of mathematical precision. 

This logic has beeri exploded, and its absurdity detected in 
modern times, but it has left an indelible influence upon the 
mind, and men of the greatest sense and candour are seduced by 
it into perpetual dilemma. 

Metaphysicians, who discarded all syllogism, held perpetual 
controversy in the language of eloquence upon matter and 
power, upon internal existence, and external existence, upon the 
inaccuracy of language in the expression of things. Metaphysi- 
cal doctors have written several volumes on matter and spirit, or 
mind and body, in the language of eloquence, giving words for 
things, and sound for sense, in the following style :— 

“« ‘The body being formed of a solid substance is capable of di- 
vision into parts, but the mind, its attribute, being nothing but 
the spirituality of thought, is incapable of any division, and 
therefore must be something different from body.” 

To this I seply, in the language of elocution, that all power 
must have body to support its existence, and therefore every at- 
trisute can be nothing but the body itself modified into action. 
That the knowledge of modal causation is of no kind of interest 
to human nature, which observes only the harmony or order of 
phenomena, to predict their future course without any regard to 
causation. For example: if we observe the harmony of influence 
or action of education, instruction, and government upon the 
bodily attribute called mind, and pursue this course of harmony 
upon the members of, society, we shall develope the energy of 
mankind without any regard to the co-existent causes or iden- 
tity of matter or power, or body and mind, 

Many men, who would be ashamed to be called logicians, yet, 
in the language of eloquence, enter the most futile and subtle 
disputation whether a negative quality can be an idea. They 
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say that according to mental discipline, an idea avast be the 
positive copy of some existent thing or relation, and that as 
darkness is but the negative of light, “and no thing or relation, 
consequently we can have no idea of darkness. 

To this quibble of eloquence | reply, in the language of elocu- 
tion, that though thought is defective in precision to conform its 
action to the relation of things, yet simple and candid speech 
can represent with sufficient. accuracy the relations of thought. 
Intelligence has no dependence upon the defect of language or 
thought, but acts upon darkness with a sufficient degree of evi- 
dence, notwithstanding the dilemma of sentiment and its expres- 
sion to form precision of character in words or things. 

In laws of natural philosophy there is an axiom that the part 
cannot contain the whole. 

A person sitting by a chamber-fire feels a comfortable warmth 
at a. certain distance. . He may be told, in the language of elo- 
quence, that he feels the whole body of the fire, because those 
particles ef heat which iufringe upon his body must be supported 
by the whole body of the fire, or they could give no warmth. 
Such sentiments in eloquence will produce in the mind of the 
person sitting by the fire an inextricable dilemma, but it will not 
make him change his position, or forego the exercise of intelligence 
to conduct the use of fire to the purpose of warmth and comfort, 
and he will reply to the fraudulent eloquence of the sophist, in the 
style of candid elocution, that all utility is limited by intelligence 
—that the dilemmas of thought and language in the precision of 
words of things are no obstacles to necessary or useful knowledge, 
and that experience supersedes all axioms, by which he conducts 
his own sensations with the co-operative actions of fire to their 
proper uses, and communicates them intelligibly to other minds. 

The intellectual temperament, improved by the style of elocu- 
tion in candour, liberality, originality, and boldness of thought, 
would be enabled to multiply the powers of speech, both by the 
invention of new words to characterize new thoughts, and the 
correction of old words to make them more definite and appro- 
priate to things. 

As an example of the invention of new words I shall take no- 
tice of two only which have been introduced in these Lectures. 
The first is omo-ousia, a Greek compound, signifying the union 
of all existence evidenced in the intercirculation of all matter 
from mode to mode throughout the visible universe, thereby ex- 
posing the whole constitution of nature to be a union of interest, 
essence, and power. 

This single word of elocution carries in it such a powerful 
energy of thought and instruction as surpasses all the splendour 
of ornamental eloquence, exhibited in the polyglot of a world. 

The next word is that of category, which is a Greek word, 
signifying concinnate or fit position. This important and ex- 
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pressive word has been invented to mark the spiral course of 
human conduct to advance the practical condition of society into 
the perfectible improvement of theory as exemplified by the 
spiral diagram, whose line moves on a double centre of the base 
and the vertex, illustrating the important theory of moral truth, 
which elevates itself on the centre of experience towards the 
vertex of perfectibility, or, in other words, advances in slow and 
gradual steps of reform, accommodated to existing circumstances, 
and to the moral temperament of thought and sympathy in the 
people towards the vertex of perfectibility. This simple word 
of elocution (category) carries in it a more powerful energy of 
speech than all the rhetoric of eacyclopeedian eloquence in litera- 
ture and science, and if the feeble optics of besotted man could 
view it in all its magnitude of interest it would appear the com- 
pass of intellectual energy to direct human action towards the 
polar star of theoretic perfectibility. 

The unprejudiced and dauntless veracity of intellectual tempe- 
rament, generated by elocution, would detect the impropriate 
application. of words to things with which they bear no relation 
or affinity, and produce thereby a kind of verbal insanity. This 
may be exemplified by the irrelative use of the word belief, ap- 
plied to evidence, instead of testimony, to which it bears a sin- 
gular and exclusive affinity. 

When we are assured by a witness that a certain series of in- 
telligible facts exhibited themselves to his senses in a particular 
condition of time, place, and circumstances, we are obliged to 
meet this testimony with credit, trust, or confidence, because the 
facts being all past, they never can become evidence to our senses, 
and therefore the word belief is exclusively applicable to oral 
testimony. 

When evidence is exhibited to our own senses as in the case of 
an assault, we see one man strike another, who falls while the 
assailant runs away, and upon approaching the spot we find the 
victim stabbed, with a bloody knife lying by his side. It is usual 
in such case to say we believe the fugitive was his assassin. In 
this case the word belief does not apply, because all the facts of 
evidence presenting themselves to our senses, there exists no 
action of trust, credit, or confidence. The evidence being all 
known (and not credited in testimony as inaccessible to proof) we 
should use the word think or conjecture instead of believe, as a 
conclusion formed on the evidence or relation of things by analogy, 
and not on the credit of testimony. 

It is a universal error to apply the word belief to the sciences, 
and to say we believe murder to be a crime, and honesty to be a 
virtue. We might as well say we believe in mathematics, in 
chemistry, in astronomy. Vices and virtues are constituent parts 
of the science of ethics, founded on evidence of facts, and not 
on testimony or oral witness, and therefore have no relation to 
credit or belief. 
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The word belief is again universally misapplied by human im- 
becility to unintelligible mystery. Whatever is unintelligible can 
have no relation whatever to the operations or power of in- 
tellect. 

A false prophet, aconjuror, or a priest, may talk about square 
circles, or round squares, accompanied with threats of punish- 
ment to disbelief, at which ignorant hearers may be terrified into 
utterance of the word belief, but such expression can have no 
meaning where things have no intelligence. 

These few examples of the abuse of words in the style of 
speech called eloquence, will place my new language of elocution 
in a high estimate of comparison when we reflect on the impor- 
tant changes it would introduce in human knowledge to form the 
developement of the laws of intellectual power as the only medium 
of human happiness in time and perfectibility in futurity. 

It may be objected to this system of elocution, as contrasted 
with eloquence, that its frigid and thoughtful style would have 
too little energy upon the besotted and passionate temperament 
of the people, who can be persuaded and excited to action by 
the seductive and inflammatory language of eloquence alone. 

To this I reply, that the energy and animation of thought in 
things is far beyond that of speech in words, and | defy the 
greatest orator that ever existed to produce either from himself, 
or the whole volume of history, an expression of eloquence that 
can equal the following expressions of eaergetic thought in 
elocution. 

I will suppose that a single individual suspecting the fraud 
of the oracles among the Greeks and Romans, had dared to 
break down the walls of the altar which concealed the respond- 
ing priest, and had exclaimed to the people ‘‘ Behold your 
God.” | 

This simple phrase of elocution, like the rising sun, would 
have obscured the eloquent legends of mythology on which 
laws, morals, and government were founded, and must have lite- 
rally given a new form or action to the moral world, thereby sur- 
passing the paragon eloquence of the Koran in the phrase of— 
Be and it was, and the fabulous Genesis of the universe relating 
words in sound, and not things in sense. 

The clearest character of distinction exists between elocution 
and eloquence. The first marks the relation of things, without 
any regard to words, and eloquence marks only the relations of 
words without any regard to things. 

This truth is exemplified in the eloquent narratives of contra- 
dictory revelations of mythology among all the nations of the 
world, and the eloquent commentaties of sectarian polemics on 
regeneration, inspiration, predestination, grace, and vicarious 
sacrifice. 

The language of elocution copies the phenomena of nature in 
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the volume of the intelligible and visible universe, and its com- 
mentaries are drawn from the modification of the six senses in 
their co-operation with existent things. 

While eloquence displays in brilliant phrases the horrors of 
witches, ghosts, and spirits, operated in supernatural power, elo- 
cution disperses these airy articulations of fancy, and analyzing 
these sounds into sense, and words into things, a witch is disco- 
vered to be a cunning old woman, duping superstitious idiots by 
telling fortunes on the table of chances, and computable concur- 
rences, calculating that in the course of time, if one true prediction 
should appear among ten thousand false, these will all be for- 
gotten, and the true one will be rumoured abroad, and which 
eloquence will denominate supernatural power, and elocution will 
explain in the regular phenomena of things the calculation of 
chances. 

Again, while eloquence blazons the page of history in pompous 
and florid phrases of the predictions of ghosts, visions, and 
spectres, elocution will analyze these into things, and, explaining 
the phenomena of sensation, it will discover a capacity in the 
visual nerve to force its action on the organ of sight, and generate 
shades in the absence of all object, and the predictions with 
which they are sometimes accompanied are traced as before to 
the table of chances. 

The word spirit, which has furnished such incessant and sub- 
lime periods to eloquence to account for every thing with the 
synonymous word nothing, this sound elocution analyzes into the 
action of subsistence, modifying itself into modes of power, and 
proves it to be no more extraordinary for the human body to think 
than for a clock to tell the hour of time. 

The language of elocution produced by the discovery of the 
laws of intellectual power, will become an instrument to promote 
farther discoveries in those laws, and as the invention of speech 
or eloqueuce in words opened the source of intellectual life, the 
invention of elocution or the language of things will consummate 
and conduct its current to the goal of truth or good, the harmony 
of thought and action with all surrounding nature. 
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